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THE NEW PRESIDENT 

Dr. Cattell, in seconding the nomination of Professor Ward for 
the presidency, related the great growth in membership and 
influence of the society and the extent to which this had been due to 
Dr. Ward's services as secretary for the past twenty-seven years. 
He expressed the appreciation and the admiration of all members of 
Sigma Xi for Professor Ward's devotion to its work, while at the 
same time carrying forward the teaching and administrative work 
of a university professor and the research work that has given him 
distinction as a man of science. 



ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT McCLUNG AT THE 
ANNUAL DINNER 

Once more it may truly be said that Sigma Xi is passing through 
a period in its history of unusual significance. During the thirty- 
six years of its existence it has gradually and steadily extended 
into the various educational institutions of the country until now 
there are chapters in almost all our larger universities, as well as in 
several more specialized schools. At the average rate of one 
chapter a year it has grown until now it has come to the place 
where it is well prepared to extend its influence much more rapidly 
along the lines of its past activities, and to enlarge the character 
and scope of its efforts. It is very proper therefore that we should 
consider with some care our present situation. 

In the days of the founding of Sigma Xi there were few graduate 
schools and little research in the New World. It came into ex- 
istence when the modern development of scientific research was 
beginning. It played its part in the only way open to it under 
these conditions. The faculties of the schools and the advanced 
undergraduates were the human elements of the problem with 
which it had to deal in the encouragement and promotion of science. 
The membership of the Society was therefore made up of those 
teachers who had traveled the path of achievement, either through 
contact with the more highly developed European system or by 
virtue of their own enthusiastic endeavor, and of their students in 
whom appeared a promise of future participation in science. 

There was greatly needed at this time such a stimulus for the 
student with scientific inclinations. His way through college was 
not an easy one. The subjects in which he was interested were 
unwelcome in the curriculum — the rewards for successful endeavor 
went to those with other tastes. Sigma Xi stepped in and fought 
for the fair consideration of science in the college — it offered public 
recognition for those of the undergraduate group who chose and 
made a success of its study. 

During all the years when these efforts were required our 
Society played its part with credit. Now it faces new conditions. 
Science has an established place in the curriculum — it remains only 
to see that it occupies this with credit. The student of science is no 
longer discriminated against — he goes his way in full assurance of 
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recognition for creditable work. The Society offers him encourage- 
ment and inspiration during the years of his preparation by asso- 
ciate membership. It then suggests to him that he is just at the 
beginning — that real achievement commonly lies before him and 
that when he has demonstrated the unusual talent for independent 
research, which it is the purpose of Sigma Xi to encourage, he will 
be taken into full fellowship. The difference between associate and 
full membership roughly represents the difference in the conditions 
lying before the beginning investigator now and thirty-six years 
ago. Thus far the established practice of the Society has gone, 
and the changes in its operation indicate only a response to altered 
conditions and not a new departure. 

Characteristically this response has been marked by two 
significant steps. While all the early chapters were, of necessity, 
located in educational institutions, we now have alumni chapters, 
to continue the inspiration of the Society into the after lives of cer- 
tain groups of those who have departed from college; and chapters 
in research institutions where not only the proved and productive 
investigator is found, but where the spirit of the Society is welcome 
and helpful. Thus the actions of Sigma Xi conform to the purpose 
for which it was founded — to encourage research in all possible ways. 

Up to the present time, however, all organized efforts have been 
through definite groups; the detached individual has been left to 
carp for himself. It now appears, somewhat unexpectedly perhaps, 
that a serious mistake has thus been made. To recognize research 
ability and to encourage it during its formative stages is not 
sufficient, and as the years pass it becomes less and less so. The 
voices of hundreds of alumni call for continued association with the 
Society and participation in its work. Even though they are no 
longer connected with educational institutions these former active 
members maintain their belief in the purposes of the organization 
and desire the benefit to be derived from active connection with 
its work. Indeed, they point out, that, in their removal from 
contact with their fellows in library and seminar, they have greater 
need of stimulus and help. They also indicate, by word and deed, 
that, because of success in worldly affairs, they often are in position 
to render increased help to those who are struggling to meet the 
rapidly growing requirements in training demanded of the investi- 
gator. We can help and we can receive help by recognizing the 
obvious fact that a student does not intellectually and spiritually 
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become foreign to his collegiate associations because of physical 
remoteness. 

We have indeed builded our Society upon the model of the 
college, without recognizing the full implications of the analogy. 
As an alumnus of the college a man contributes to the support of the 
school, interests himself in its life through the alumni association, 
and may become active in its management as a member of the 
board of trustees. Graduation does not here signify non-participa- 
tion. It is otherwise with membership in Sigma Xi. Upon leav- 
ing college the alumnus ceases to be a functioning member of the 
Society. It is unfortunately true that many of them had no more 
experience in the life of the chapter than that afforded by the 
initiation ceremonies. To many it has only been "Hail, and 
farewell!" And yet, even this brief touch, it would seem, has 
been a grateful memory and an inspiration to forgotten hosts of 
initiates. 

In a large measure we have failed to help those whom we most 
wished to serve. The gracious gesture and the comment of "Well 
begun" have been followed by forgetfulness. The newly elected 
member has shortly passed into the outer darkness of non-scholastic 
life and has disappeared from our ken. Do we not know from our 
own experience how much the personal contact and the encour- 
aging word are needed through all the days of our struggle to gain 
knowledge of the unknown? Should we not provide, in the 
fullest measure permitted us, the means for continued contact with 
those whom we have sought out and encouraged to follow in the 
path of our choosing? Here opens up a great new opportunity for 
Sigma Xi, one so clearly indicated by the eager responses of hun- 
dreds of our alumni in their letters to the Fellowship Committee. 

By taking all our members into active participation in the 
affairs of the Society we not only enlarge our influence greatly, but 
we change our character. Instead of being a series of more or less 
isolated groups, with local interests and methods, we become a 
united force, having common objects and aspirations. With the 
passing of years and the extension of the Society into many institu- 
tions the power of such a body would be great indeed. 

Also, for a well-rounded existence, we need contact with all 
aspects of our problems. It is not enough that we concern ourselves 
with the developing investigator, important as he is. We would 
be greatly strengthened by intimate association with him as he goes 
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out into the application of the methods and principles we have 
taught him. It may be that these find place in regions remote from 
our conception — thereby our interest and sympathy are enlarged. 
We serve our day and generation and should know its needs, the 
better to minister to them. Much may be given and much received 
if the way be open for exchange. How manifold may be the 
benefits it is hard to conceive; surely our thought has not kept 
pace with the possibilities. Especially in applications of science 
have we been narrow of view. 

As defined by the Constitution the object of the Society is "to 
encourage original investigation in science, pure and applied." 
Always the interpretation has been that the application of the dis- 
coveries of pure science in some way has meant a lowering of 
values. More recently distinctions of this character have for- 
tunately been minimized. The question remains, however, 
whether in the end the use to which we put science is not its primary 
value. 

I do not here mean those practical services which have so 
contributed to our creature comforts, and which, in the aggregate, 
have raised life from a mere struggle for existence to something 
of reason and dignity. On this score alone science has much more 
than justified itself. But all this change of human habit has come 
as the mere incident and by-play of our investigations. A dis- 
covery of some fundamental law is made, and in time, someone 
adapts the new knowledge to a new device or practice. In this way 
individual life has been lengthened, freed from much of the terror 
of the unknown, and brought more into conscious participation 
in the great plan wherein we are involved. 

But in making mention of the applications of science, I mean 
more than that. We have drawn human life far away from the 
simple condition of savagery and have immensely brightened and 
intensified it, but we have furnished no guiding motive to it, nor 
have we contributed any ordered plan of social relations. Our 
creature may, at any time, turn and rend us as it so recently 
threatened to do. 

If science is able to explain much of our cosmic and biological 
evolution, the nature of our material selves and surroundings; if 
its method wrests the truth of individual existence from reluctant 
Nature — is it not competent to direct our social relations and 
provide a reasonable, ordered, and purposeful system of human 
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government? Is this not the big opportunity and responsibility of 
science, and does not Sigma Xi feel this especially because of its 
relations with those social agencies set apart for the development 
and propagation of all that is best and finest in human experience? 

It would be my dearest wish that Sigma Xi might have the wis- 
dom to make the humanization of science its chiefest concern — 
that it might set itself upon the road to destroy all artificial dis- 
tinctions between the varied aspects of truth, no matter how 
derived, to the end that life might be less of chance and more of 
design. 

There are many who would discern the difficulties and dangers 
of such a course: they are not hard to conceive. Then, too, it is so 
much easier to continue in the safe and comfortable road, to abstract 
ourselves from all responsibilities following from our acts. But 
can we do this indefinitely — should we attempt to do it? Can we es- 
cape responsibility here by denying it any more than in other 
circumstances? There is nothing in our experience as scientists to 
justify such an assumption, I am sure. In time this greatest of 
problems will come to us and we will be called upon to justify our 
belief that our methods and principles are sound and true. May 
we not be found wanting! 



